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case of the Cistercians. In the competition
between monastery and monastery, between
order and order, worldly considerations be-
came prominent. Nothing was more profit-
able than the funeral of some person of high
estate. It meant heavy fees, handsome
presents, an endowment fqr the maintenance
of memorial services. So the Cistercians of
Warden Abbey sent out men at arms to
kidnap a noble corpse on its way to burial in
another monastery ; and when Geoffrey de
Mandeville, the worst ruffian of Stephen's
reign, died excommunicate in battle, the
Templars took possession of his body, wrapped
it in lead and stowed it away till he could
obtain a posthumous absolution, whereupon
they gave him a stately funeral in their
church in London, to the chagrin of Geoffrey's
ov/n foundation at Saffron Walden. In fact,
throughout the century which ended with the
death of Henry III., we may think of the
monasteries as becoming steadily less active
in their religious life, and more inteffested in
their external and political concerns. There
was a stirring intellectual life even in remote
houses, as is shown by the annals composed
in them, and the successive historians of St.
Alban's, culminating in Matthew Paris, are
among the glories of England.